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statement of Lotheissen, Geschichte der fran- 
zosischen Litteratur im xvii. Jahrhundert, vol. 
ii, p. 386. Only Lotheissen 's statement is too 
general, and attributes to the play a much 
looser construction than it has in reality. 

John E. Matzke. 
Leland Stanford Jr. University. 



SPENSER AND The Theatre of 
Worldlings . 

Until 1891 the consensus of critics of Spenser 
ascribed to him two sonnet-sequences entitled 
Visions of Bellay and Visions of Petrarch, 
formerly translated. Both . series were first 
published by Ponsonby in his collection of 
"stray leaves " of Spenser, the Complaints of 
1591. We do not know that Ponsonby apprised 
Spenser beforehand ; his apologetic preface 
points the other way. Previously, however, 
Ponsonby had enjoyed Spenser's confidence, 
since to him Spenser entrusted the Faerie 
Queene. We have no reason to doubt Pon- 
sonby's good faith. 

English criticism has contented itself with a 
general argument from antecedent probability, 
backed up by the asserted Spenserian 'color' 
of all the " Visions," not only of the '91 ver- 
sions, but- also of the indisputable originals in 
the Theatre of '69.1 In 1891, however, Prof. 
Koeppel" applied " rigid philological " tests to 
the several series, as well as aesthetic tests, 
and concluded that only the "Visionsof Bellay" 
of '91 were by Spenser. I am not aware that 
he has been answered. 

The original of the translations from Petrarch 
in the Theatre of Worldlings, 1569, is really 
Marot's version of Petrarch's Canzone fll in 
morte Laura. Koeppel's proof is final. The 
translator, whoever he was, employed by 
Vander Noodt (or Roest?) follows Marot accu- 
rately. His translation, though rhymed, is 
surprisingly literal. 

The same literainess is true, mutatis mutan- 
dis, of the Bellay series of '69. 

The revised versions in the Complaints of 
'91 are of different calibre. The Petrarch 
series are "improved" for the worse; the 
Bellay series likewise, and the four additional, 

i Summed in Grosart, ed. Spenser I, iii. 

2 Eng . Stud., xv. 33-81 . 



newly translated sonnets from Bellay betray 
"crass ignorance" of French. Koeppel asks: 

Kann ein schriftsteller aus derselben sprache 
einmal genau, in angstlichem anschluss an das 
original, und richtig, das andere mat ungenau 
und falsch iibersetzen . . .? 

Prof. Koeppel answers in the negative, and 
denies the Spenserian authorship of all except 
the Bellay series of '91. These den stempel 
Spenser'scher mache in unverkennbarster 
weise tragen, and they are badly enough trans- 
lated to have been by the author of the 
"Shepheards Calendar" and "The Ruines of 
Rome." 

Waiving the perhaps sufficient rejoinder that 
a translator's conditions may vary, — in the tem- 
porary possession of a "trot," in being fresh 
in the subject, etc.— let us examine the alleged 
mange lhafte kenntnis of the translator of '91. 

In VP. ( Visions of Petrarch) '91 there are 
no errors. The only objection urged against 
their Spenserian authorship, besides the ab- 
sence of »«'stranslation, is the occurence in 
'69 and '91 of the licentious rhyme ftoure : 
endure (Son. VI, v. 79) 

Dieser bindung liisst sich weder aus Spenser's 
Complaints, noch aus seinen dichtungen Colin 
Clouts Come Home Againe, Amoretti, Fowre 
Hymnes, Daphnaida, Prothalamion und Epi- 
thalamion em entsprechender reim zur seite 
stellen. Spenser halt die -oure und-ure worte 
streng geschieden, beide klassen reimen nur 
unter sich. 

It is a pity, having sought so far, Dr. Koeppel 
did not also test the Faerie Queene. Here I 
find the rhymes towre : endure: sure (F. Q. 
II. ix, st. 21), bowre : coniure : recure (V. x, 
26), also the approximates bowres: yours (I. v, 
14), bowre: doore (I. viii, 37), and the very 
common coupling bowre: haviour (II. ii, 15). 
The VB. (Visions of Bellay) '91 had to 
transfer blank verse into sonnets; they also 
include original rhymed translations. To con- 
sider the latter first : Son. VI unquestionably 
mistranslates Bellay : 



by 



Et d'un col allonge la Louue les Uchtt 



While she her neck wreath'd from them for the nones. 
Throwing out thousand throbs in her owne soyle. 

Also misses 

Poussant mille sanglots, se utautrer en son sang. 

But, on the other hand, can any translator, 
however bad, not know the word "sang?" 
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Surely "soyle" is a deliberate change, ac- 
tuated perhaps for the rhyme. Or may "soyle" 
mean ' blood-soiled state ? ' 
In Son. VIII the rendering 

I saw it covered all with griesly shadowes 
That with black horror did the ayre appall — 
Of 

ye le uy tout couuert d'une obscure bruine. 
Qui s'/leuottpar fair en tourbillon fumeux — 

is a hyperbolic change in bad taste, but not a 
misunderstanding necessarily of the French. 
In Son. XIII, version '91 renders 

Plus riche assez one ne se monstroit celle 
Qui apparut au triste Florentine 
jfettant ma ueue au riuage Latin, 
ye uy de loing surgir une Nasselle. 
by 

Much richer then that vessell seem'd to be, 
Which did to that sad Florentine appeare, 
Casting mine eyes farre off, 1 chaunst to see 
Upon the Latine Coast herselfe to reare. 

Koeppel complains that Spenser wollte diese 
[Bellay's] Konstruktion nachbilden, ist dabei 
aber unverstiindlich geworden . . . Das pron. 
refl. herselfe schwebt vollkommen in der luft. 
Spenser's "construction " is a simple, though 
awkward ellipsis: supply "A vessel" at the 
beginning, and all is clear. "Herselfe" is of 
course in apposition with the implicit first term 
of the comparison, that is, "a vessel much 

richer I chaunst to see reare herselfe, 

etc." Clumsy, but not unverstiindlich. 
In Son. XIV, 

II sembloit que son chef touchast aujirviament, 
Et sa forme n'estoit moins superbe que telle : 
Digne, s'il en/ut one, digne d'estre immortelle, 
Si rien dessous le ciel si fondoit fermement — 

becomes 

It seem'd her top the firmament did rayse. 
And no lesse rich than faire, right worthie sure 
(If ought here worthie) of immortal! dayes. 
Or if ought under heaven might firme endure — 

Koeppel : Von der sonderbaren abersetzung 
des verbums toucher und dem missverstand- 
lichen or abgesehen, sind im englischen text 
die worte sa forme esloil nicht wiedergegeben, 
sodass dieser satz ohne subjekt und verbum 
ist." 

" Rayse " for toucher is simply heightening 
the hyperbole; "Or" explicates an implicit 
parallelism in meaning and construction ; " her 
top" is the subject of the sentence; "it seem'd" 
is the principal verb with "did rayse" and 
"was' [understood] "right worthie" as de- 
pendent predicates. Ellipsis of dependent 



forms of the verb "to be " surely needs no de- 
fence in Elizabethan English. 

In the '91 working over into sonnets (rhymed) 
of VB. '69, there is, as Koeppel admits, an 
evident effort to correct inaccuracies of detail 
in the '69 form. There are also, as might be 
expected from rhyme exigencies, occasional 
unimportant variations from the letter. The 
only error that Koeppel has noted is the change 
from "gladsome shade" ('69) [Bellay : um- 
brage'] to "gladsome gleame." There must 
be a reason for this, since "shade" is no trouble- 
some rhyming-mate. Perhaps the sanctity of 
" the Dodonian tree," or the fact that the tree 
itself was drawn in a high white light in the 
cuts to the Theatre, combined with the taking 
alliteration, may explain. In any case, it does 
not show sehr mangelhaft kenntnis of French. 

Analysis would, I think, similarly resolve 
Dr.Koeppel's animadversions on "the Ruines 
of Rome," but it is unnecessary. Slreng phil- 
ologische vergleichung of the Petrarch-Bellay 
Visions leaves us precisely where we started : 
with all the antecedent probability in favor of 
the Spenserian authorship, but nothing proz>ed. 

There remains the " aesthetic " argument : 

die gedichte des ' Theatre ' von /j6o zeigen 
keine spur der so augenfiilligen fiirbung der 
Spenser' 'schen sprachc, wiihrend die ' Visions 
of Bellay ' von i$gi den stempel Spenser' scher 
tnache in unverkennbarster weise tragen,. 

Here is an important assertion, of which no 
proof, worth the name, is offered. What are 
the facts? Obviously only the hint of an 
analysis is here possible. It is sufficient how- 
ever. 

In all four series we have Spenser's charac- 
teristic archaised spelling; we have archaic 
forms peculiarly his (for example, VP. mought, 
Yshrouded, outbrast; VB. '69 mought, though 
(for then), stroke (for struck) ; Spenserian 
phrases (for example, VB. '69 i. $drowne in-. .. 
sleepe—cf. FQ. I. i, v,326 FQ. II, v, 365; FQ. 
I, iii, v, 143); Spenserian imagery, for example 
VP. IV, 5-7- 

But manie Muses, and the Nymphes withall, 
That sweetly in accord did tune their voyce 
To the soft sounding of the waters fall- 
Compare Sh. CaL IV. 35-6: 

Which [his laye] once he made as by a spring he laye. 
And tuned it unto the Waters fall. 
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And Sh. Cal., VI. 7-8: 

" where Byrds of every kynde 

To the waters fall their tunes attemper right. 

Also FQ. VI. x. vv. 65, 68: 

But Nymphes and Faeries by the bancks did sit . . . 
... to the waters fall tuning their accents fit. 

Dr. Koeppel, however, cannot have over- 
looked this "aesthetic " evidences against his 
view, and must, therefore, hold his view in the 
face of it. There is a test, however, that he 
perhaps has not applied, and which seems 
conclusive. I mean the ' metrical test * as ap- 
plied to the blank verse translations of Bellay. 
The application of this test moreover- is ren- 
dered easy by the recent excellent study of 
Spenser's decasyllabic verse in the Shepheards 
Calendar by M. limile Legouis:4 I must here 
content myself with summarizing his results 
so far as they are pertinent to the present issue. 

Pseudo-classical tendencies in earlier Eliza- 
bethan literature had a fossilizing effect upon 
verse, especially 'heroic verse.' Gradually 
rules, reducible in effect to three, were evolved, 
namely: ' heroic verse ' must have (1) just ten 
syllables, (2) feet invariably iambic so-called, 
and (4) the caesura always after the fourth 
syllable. Gascoigne (i576),5 James VI (1584),* 
Puttenham (1589),? explicitly lay down these 
rules. Surrey and the other "Courtly Makers," 
Sackville, Gascoigne, Googe conscientiously 
observe them. 8 Googe even is at pains to have 
his conventionalized caesura marked by a 
printer's device, — thus 

The Muses joye, 
1 234 
and- well they may to see, 

So well theyr la — 
1 a 3 4 
boure com to good successe, 

3 As a further bit of evidence by parallelism, cf. with the 
three * visions ' based on the ' Apocalypse,' for which four 
newly translated ' visions ' of Bellay were substituted in '91, 
a similar 'apocalyptic' vision of-Duessa on the Seven Headed 
Beast. (FQ. I vii. Sis. 16-18). 

4 Quomodo Edmundus Spenserus ad Chaucerum se Ungens 
in Eclogis "The Shepheardes Calender" versum herotcum 
renoveritac refecerit. Thesim fac. litt. Paris, doct. grad. 
adept, propon. Emile Legouis, Paris, 1896. 

5 The Steele Gas etc. ed. Arber, p. 60 (Certayne Notes of 
Instruction). 

b'Essdies 4f a Prentice etc. ed. Arber, p. 60. 

7 Arte »f Engl. Poesie, ed Arber, pp. 88-9. 

8 See Legouis, op, cit. for proofs and illustrations. 



That they sustay — 
1 a 3 4 
ned long agoe in the. (Ed. Arber, p. 75.) 

Spenser in- the Sh. Cal., on the other hand, 
revived for 'heroic verse' the neglected variety 
in unity of : his self-acknowledged Master- 
Chaucer. With the nicest tact he constantly 
varied his caesura, did not hesitate to intro- 
duce in fit places trochees, spondees, and even 
anapaests, by the last making verses of eleven 
syllables. Feminine endings also occur to 
make an additional syllable. 

The first printed exception to the fossilized 
'heroic verse' universally current in Elizabethan 
poetry before Spenser is the blank verse trans- 
lation of Du Bellay's Songe — printed in the 
Thertre of Worldlings, 1560. In this blank 
verse alone is to be found the same nicely 
calculated variety in the feet and in the caesura 
which obtains of the Sh. Cal. One or two ex- 
amples from many : 
Trochee (spondee ?) with caesura (6+4) : 

All Of /fine Diamant || decki'ng/the front— (Son. II. 3). 

Trochee with caes. (5+5) : 

GOldewSs/ the parget; land the sielyng eke — (Son. II. 9). 

Anapaest with caesura (4+6) : 

I saw raisde'upjjon pil /lgrs 5f fv/orie — (Son. IV. i). 

Caesura (2+8): 

On hill, I a frame an hundred cubites hie 

I sawe, Q an hundred pillers eke about — (Son. II, i, a). 

Cfflsura (3+7) [or perhaps (5+5) ?] : 

On eche side f portralde was avictorie — (Son. IV . 3). 

Cassura (7+3) : 

The chapters Alabaster,' II Christall fHeses— (Son. IV. 3). 

Caesura (8+2) : 

A sudden tempest from the heauen, || I saw — (Son/ lit. 13). 

But there is further proof, approximately 
mathematical, of the identity of the poets of 
the Sh. Cal. and the VB. '69. I can best ex- 
hibit this evidence by a diagram : 

9 This is not Spenser's later spelling, nor the usual Eliza- 
bethan, which is *' alablaster." Cf. VB. '69. Son. IV. 3; 
FQ. VI. viii. v. 373; etc. 
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Caesura (2+8) (3+7) (4+6) (5+5) 6+4) (7+3) (8+2). 



Son. 



I 2 

II 3 
III 1 
IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 1 

IX 

X 
XI 1 



7 
3 
6 

7 

8 

11 

6 

6 

9 

8 



1 

5 

1 
2 

4 
2 

4 

3 
2 
2 
2 



2 
3 
3 
3 
1 
1 
3 
S 
I 

3 
6 



8 3 76 28 31 7 2—155 vv. 

05 .019 .49 .18 20 .045 .013 #in P05. '69. 



03 



■55 



•15 



The above percentage of times that the 
several types of caesura occur in the deca- 
syllabic verses (562 in all) of the Sh. Cat. is the 
calculation of M. Legouis ; the percentage and 
enumeration of variation in the VB. '69 I have 
counted independently. The resulting com- • 
parison by percentages is instructive. The 
slight, very slight difference, may be easily 
accounted for by a slightly increased conserv- 
atism of the maturing Spenser. At 27 he ad- 
heres a little more closely to the norm' (4+6) 
than at radical 17. Now even at another richer 
period of literature, when search for cassural 
variety was the rule, such a mathematical equiv- 
alence in variation in the verse-schemes of two 
independently working poets would be little 
less than a marvel ; in the pseudo-classically 
fossilized third quarter of the sixteenth Cen- 
tury in England the coincidence was a miracle. 
On this evidence alone, waiving all antecedent 
probability, all "aesthetic" proof by color of 
word, or phrase, or figure, — however, cumula- 
tive these evidences may become, — I submit 
that the ' metrical test ' at once proves Spenser 
the one possible poet of the Visions of Be Hay 
of '91 and the Shepheards Calendar, and 
further the lad of seventeen, Dan Chaucer 
leading, the most finished maker of blank 
verse before Marlowe. 

Jefferson B. Fletcher. 
Harvard University. 



°°35 #in Sh. Cal. '79. 
(562) 



ADAUTAN, CAROUS. 
'MiSsheu gives in his Spanish Dictionary 
(1599) adautan bever, I. bever tutto, A. to car- 
rouse ; in another place he gives better autan, 
'.'•to drinke as much as another drinks to him." 
Both seem to be borrowed from French autant 
and d' autant, which were in use in France be- 
fore the German gar aus made there its ap- 
pearance. The latter was known in England 
as early as 1559, to judge by a quotation in 
Murray's dictionary. It reached France pre- 
vious to 1578, for there is mention made of it 
in Henri Estienne's Deux dialogues du 
nouveau langage franfois italianizi which ap- 
peared in that year: " I'ay ouy dire souventes 
fois depuis mon retour, Faire carous : & 
quelquefois tout en vn mot aussi carousse r. & 
n'est ce pas la raison deretenir le mot propre 
des Alemans, puisque le mestier vient d'eux? 
Corame aussi desia nos anctstres auoyent pris 
d'eux ce prouerbe, Bon vin, bon cheval. Car 
ceci est 1 'interpretation du proverbe Alle- 
mand .... gut uucin, gut ross." It is strange 
that Estienne should not have known the real 
origin of the word. " Et ce qu'on diset ia du 
temps de nos ancestres, Boire d'autant, ne 
reuient il pas a ce graecari, & a ce Faire 
carous ?" This boire d'autaut is evidently the 
origin of bever autan and adautan. Neither 
Minsheu (in the first ed. of his Spanish Diction- 
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